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;!rh4. three last -American ^ NoJbf J: 

^rize represent Anie^rican male novelists who hav%, been unable 
to coine to terms jfith trhe^^ *^ of the female c^r to d^«. ' 

e bnyijic in g portrait women / As a reisult , women in theiir ,Wo^^ 
presentela as fe^maier^^ of one kind or another. 

shc>ws a split ' a ttiitiide toward women , depicting realisJtic^l^^n^^ 
those women who ate^ either destructive or docile. Faul-|t|^i^^ 
women in a yicipiis manner^ revealing a definite misogyii^^ ^ 
Steinbeck portrays' ^ry few women, giving those f^w aub^^ 
while the plot usua;l^l?y centeris on the /rela tionships 
0-nfortu[iiatelY# th^e' &f lue^^^ of these Xnovelists^ on ,q American 
. writers has be^^n sttonc^ (Jfl) 
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-SQME- FKTIONAi: "SXBREOTYPES OF WOMEN JN 20IH CENTURY AMERICAN FICTION 




In reGent years, with the rM sing of c^^ for both women and 

^^^^1^^ has taken its If! ace among other, more traditional 

critical approaches* . The pdrtrayaT of women in such varied literary forms ^ 
as the 01 d^Testament and Medieval f^dmances and by such diverse authors as 
Charles Dickens and Fr^^^^ Maufiac is subjected to close scrutiny, re*- 
evaluation, and in many cases harsh But;, becauiSe it is our ■ 

country and our century, perhapis th^ largest body of feminist criticism 
deal s wi th Ameri can mal e wri ters V though the sources of thi i criti cism / 
^re multifarious, they are almost universal Ty^^ time magazine , 

in a special issue on !'The Arnerican Woman^'^^^^^^c^ "Oddly worrten characters 

have hever had a parti cuTarly important plate In American ilte 
A Library Journal articl e by Diane Gersoni Stavh decri<BS the negative 
stereotyping of women and girls In children's books, Ms; Gersoni finds that 
in fiction even the good writers "seiem limited in their ability to convinclhcjly 
handle sexually and IntellectuailTy emaheipated, real latep^adoleseent femalei 
^arolyn Heilbrun remonstrates against the "male-fantaSy novel that foms^ 



mainstream of U.S, fiction* .(and |ts) refusal to alltwwull 



[ty to wpmen#" 



According to Heilbrum, "America, alone araond nations of hi#^^lture, has been 
in its novels as in its life, Ithe great celeb rator of th^nia^ virtues of 
aggressiveness and violence, the great releg^f of j^/drc to a j^Jlice outside 
the meaibingful life". A comparison of ^ehch an^l^Americari Male noVelists 
illustrates He^^^ thesis * Thoji^ Franc^has Its share df mal^ chauvinist 

wri ters, \ there is also a strdngy^adi tipp^ female protagdnists in French 
novels by males* Much of tMi criti c^m corner in the wake df the Moments 
Liberation Movement and ^llows thl patterrt set by^^^K^ Sexual 
Politics , Ms^ Miliet^sees misdgynist literature a primary vehicle of * 



maseuline hdstiliti 
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and mXa/iii thfe pafttem set by Kate ^1 lett in Sexual PoT 1 ti cs , Ms. Milleit 
sees mtsogynlst^ as a jpAmaryVvehicle of maiscullne hostility. ; 

T^ugh this literature his^^ sti^ong historitcal tradition, Millett points out 
that in the twehtieth cehturji^ the a^tement of -Qensor$hip, there ' 
ftas been a new frahkness lii exp)*Ne^ specific s^Kual 

contexts. The exp^ degrading and insuttfhg sexual 

expldltat-f^^^^O^^ which was once forbidden outside of pbr.nbgraphy, , 

is now dgiveh free expression: a development with o^^^ ittr- 
^^pjitaitlbhs.^^^^ 0^^ has set qp the historical^hd itleological bac?k- 

'ground for isexual po)l1i1cs, she turns to a thoraugn roW^^ of those who 
helped to build the structure, the writers who , cultural agents reflect 
and shape attitudes. The main sources of hei^i|uperation are, D.H. Lawrence, 
Henry Miller, and Norman Mailer, the latte»f^two being Americans* In line ^ 
with our theory, Millett uses Genlt, a Pretich writer* as an bpposite 

■ ■ : ■• ■ ■ , •■ .... ,• ■ • - •# ■•■ ■ ■ 

- to Mailer. ;■ . ., . ' . , - • . : ..^ Jf^''^ ■ A\ 



"One of the main thrusts of %4rgument, however, is tri^t this 

...... ■'//•-■ 'i%S ■ ■ 

"failure" of Atrterican male novemts is not a recent issue ilirea ted affd 
fed by f eiiii nis t cr i ti cs . Fory Jheugh " thes e attacks have 941 Hed "new 1 mpetus 
and though most of the strident voices are now female, the pendency to ' 
negative stereotyping has bc^en noted -by Significant male and female critics 
for at least fhree and a fralf decades^ One of the main Salvos* deli v4|'ed. 
more than a decade ago , was Leslie Ftedl er ' s Love and Death in. Jthe American 
Novel. Fiedler *s CQntentlo'n is that "The of Sentiihentaltsni In the 
American' nove^l nbif pply made it exceedi difficult for our writers -to^ ^ 

... ' ' . / ^ . • ■ ' " ^ ■ .. . ■ \ ; _ ■ ■ . V ■ :•, . 

portray seKual passion, but prevented them as well from drawing convincing 
portraits of Women". Fiedler, in his analysis of the deficiencies of- the 



AmeHcan male character, rettery what Simone de Beauvoir had explained 
so Incisively as far back as 1949; ^he male inability tb coin^$o terms 
with the Otherness of the female. The concept of Othernes^^ -^^t^^ Beauvoir 

^ . r r- . . . ■ , . . 

explains It has special pertinence to American authors^ % 

Since the concept of Other has strong roots iin^e legend^of Genesis-; ; 
which through the Judeo-Christian ethic is part (4nd parcel of the majority^^| 
of American theologies, it i? naturally omnipresent In our society. In the 
roythoToiy of the Christian West and therefore of the American mind, woman 
was created, not as a separate, unique ehtity, but from the body of man and 
fjpr the purpose of "^com^lemehting man. She Is therefore*' not an end in herself, 
but a functionary of man's fulfillment. Man is the Subject, woman is the 
object, the Other . Is it any wbnder that the American male novelist has 
difficulty In assigning full humanity to her? • 

The validity of this feminist criticism could be more readily cfismlssed 
1f it were limited to a few non-representative writers. Its pertinence 
could be questioned if the criticisms w^re limited to less than major writers, 
but the charges have been leveled by a cadre of nQn-feijiinists and a large 
number of the charges are^against our most prestigious authors. For the 
purposes df my thesis 1 have chosen Hi^ingway, Faulkner, and Steinbeck as ^ 
representative of*^ the American male novelist. This choice is not an arbitrary 
one. These men represent widely varying geographical loqaitions: the North, 
the South,, and the West coast; their works are textbook examples of the 
individuality of distinct styles; their subject matter is decidedly diverse. 
And as the last three Americans to win the Nobel Prize they represent the 
American novel for much of the rest of the world. 

Perhaps the first critic to be Sensitive to Hemingway's particular . 
distorted depiction of women was Edmund Wilson. In 1939 Wilson pointed out 



: WhAt he ;caij;1ed Hemtngway^s gr6v<|nff anta^onisn^ which was especial ly 

eiyljdeht In "The Short Haispy 10 of FrancTs Macomblr^; .and "The Snows of Kil 1- 

, inanjarb^' as well as- in The Fifth . Column , Wilson observed;. that the antagoni" 
ism came through in those works principally, but that the tendency cpul d be 

^traced through many of the other short stories such as "The j|octor and the 
Doctor's Wife", "Hills lik€ White Elephants". "Cross Country Snow"", and "An 
Alpine Idyll"* Hemingway's early women are all frustrated or thwarted or 

'. die because of their relationships withmeir^ Only the docile, submissive, 
"i nf ra-Anglo Sawn" types ' provide sati sf actory partners , and at that they 
often suffer thie same fate^as their more aggressive sisters. Wilson's line 
of reasoning was that there wj^s a marked simfl ari ty between Hemi ngway and 
Kipling in this tendency. He defined it as a\ split-attitude toward womeii. 
Wilson labeled this an "instinct to get the wojnan down" and said that it 
changed from that in the early Michigan woods stories to a fear that the 
•woman would get the man down in the African stories. 
' . Carlos Baker, dean of Hemingway critics, as well as author of the 

'|;:;definttive Hemingway biography, points out that Hemingway's failure to 

•> fulfil T his desire to "tell it the way it was" results from his failure 
"or his tacit refusal to depict realistically any but the women who occupy 
the two extremes of destructive deadTiness or devoted docility. This failure 

/Mr, Baker explains j;is. because Hemingway. sees women as aspects of the poetry 
of things. "His heroines, to make the statement exactly, are meant to shbw 
a symbolic or ritualistic function in the service of the artist and the ser- 
vice of mart". 

Hemingway comes under attack because his females are not real, or as' 
Fiedler put it, not there at alU "There are no women in HemI ngway "s books,* 
Fiedler contends because "in rto case, cart he quite succeed irt making his 
females human..,." Faulkner» ort the other hand, stands accused of bei ng 



an obsessive iriisogynlstv Fiedler states, ••In no other writer in the world 
do pejorative stereotypes of women appear with greater frequency and on 
more levels; t Furthermore , Fiedler contends that if Faulkner ha;d been 
writing about any racial minority, his books would* have been banned. His 
attitude, however^ reflects "a body of prejudice so deeply ingrained in 
Americans that even hystericany rendered it s6ems too familiar to be 
shoqking". Whereas Hemingway has a few natural women wKo are redemptive, 
even Faulkner's **dewiest dells" turn out to be destroyers rather than re- 
dee!nbrs*\ • . ' ; ^ . ' " 

MaxW!ell gesimar identifies Faulkner* s mi s^ a protest against 

life. He diagnoses' this attitude as "a hatred of life so compelling" that 
the crux of; Faulkner's discontent comes to rest on women as the sburce of 
life. Geismi^r found that in Faulkner there is a definite disgust with the 
present that iijjepresents man's progress and a longing for the past when thing§ 
were supposedljr different. Long before the women's movement combined the 
woman anti the Negro, Faulkner did. According to Ge1smar;r the woman is seen 
as the symbol of the southern age of chivalry which has been perverted 
and the black is seen as the cause of the loss of the past life* 

Whereas Hemlngwsly has been criticized for his unrealistic depiction 
of women ^nd Faulkner "^'or his vicious one, in analyizlng Steinbeck's fictional 
female creations, one encounters the problem of quantity as well as the 
problem of quality* There Is a scarcity of women in the majority of Stein- 
beck's novel s« Peter Li sea points the paucity of what might^.be' c&lled 
romantic love. Instead of boy meets girl, man meets man. Citing the close 
malevrelationships in eleven of Steinbedk's novels, Li sea comments, "There 
are liMmert in these novels, but their allurerfients are overshadowed by the 
more solid attractions of male companionship"* Another interesting 
phenomenon, pointed out by sea, is that in all of Steinbeck's work there 



are only a half^dozferj unmarried women who, are not professional whores. 

. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ N,; ■ , ■ . . . I, ^ ■ , - 

Hn the world of his f16t:1on women do have a place, but they seem compelled 
to choose between homer-maklh'S and whoredom** 

Claude-Edmonde Magny also points out the subordtnafe and r^ither special 
role played by women In all 'of Steinbeck *s novels. ' Instead of the traditional 
boyj-lneets-glrl, the plot usually 1nv61ves^.the encounter of two men and all \, 
that ensues from that particular relationship. This Is true of Mac and Jim 
(In Dubious Battle) . George and Linnle (Of Mice and Hen) , and Danny and Plloh 
( Tortnia Flat ) to name a few examples. Magny questions the meaning of "true 
coiple" as' two males, concluding that, "The mpst apparent meaning— and one 
that Is contrapuntally reinforced by other themes In Jthe novels mentioned— 
is the expulsion of Woman from the true human community". 

Space prevents presenting a thorough diagnosis of the (cinds of,- and 

k 

reasons for, the female stereotypes In the works of the authors discussed, f 
Their Influence on.other American novelists has been strong. Especially 
prevalent Is a breed "who too early got hung up oh Hemingway's jockstrap" 
as Hortense Callsher so aptly puts It. I would have hoped that conscious- 4 
ness of this tendency would influence works being published In the last decade 
.however, much that I have read lately convinces me that for the /l»ner1can male 
novelist,' woman remains very much Other ♦ . 



